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HOW TO MAKE STATISTICS POPULAR. 

By Charles F. Pidgin. 

Read Befobe the Association Oct. 30, 1890. 



I have been requested by your Secretary to present a 
paper upon the subject " How to Make Statistics Popular." 
The time allotted me, twenty minutes, will not allow of an 
extended opportunity for consideration or illustration, but I 
shall be able to present briefly a survey of the wide field to 
be covered, to consider the agencies now engaged in the 
work, to examine the results of their labors, and to make 
some suggestions in regard to the establishment of new 
agencies for propagandism, and concerning new methods of 
work. 

My first experience in statistical work was iu 1873, when I 
became connected with the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
my service with which will form a consecutive period of 
eighteen years in June next. I well remember a quotation 
from a letter from a distinguished statistician of the United 
States which appeared in the report for 1874. The words 
were : " The country is hungry for information : everything 
of a statistical character, or even of a statistical appearance, 
is taken up with an eagerness that is almost pathetic." 

At that time the results of the Ninth United States Cen- 
sus were being given to the public. The Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor had been established for four 
years, but its labors had been declarative and argumentative 
rather than statistical. 

The demand of the people to know themselves was an- 
swered by the action of the people's servants, — the legisla- 
tors. Bureaus of labor, agriculture, industries, mines, etc., 
were organized in the different states. The new states of 
North Dakota and South Dakota established such bureaus 
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by constitutional provisions, instead of by statute as in the 
older states. Today we have twenty-three state bureaus and 
the National Department of Labor. To these must be added 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department at 
Washington, which supplies us with statistics of imports, ex- 
ports, and immigration. The Bureau of Statistics of the 
State Department furnishes reports from the Consular Agents 
of the United States. These statistics relate, principally, to 
wages, prices, and markets. A few of the states issue regis- 
tration reports, — or statistics of births, marriages, divorces, 
and deaths. The foreign governments are prolific in such 
statistics, technically called " movement of the population." 
Massachusetts has forty-two reports in its Public Document 
series, and those relating to education, insurance, savings 
banks, prisons, health, lunacy, charity, railroads, labor, and 
manufactures are largely statistical. On the quinquennial 
and decennial periods come the State and National censuses. 
The foreign governments supply statistics on nearly every 
subject, statistics of manufacturing industries, on the Massa- 
chusetts plan, being the most notable omission. The National 
Government issues a series of departmental and bureau re- 
ports which appreciably swell the aggregate of annual statis- 
tical material. To this mass of material we might add the 
reports of Boards, Associations, Societies, etc., which add 
yearly to our statistical accumulations. 

Judging from this statement of the growth of statistical 
offices and the conditions of plenty as regards statistical ma- 
terial, one might be led to say that statistics were assuredly 
popular at the present day. But are they ? Are not statis- 
tics usually called "dry"? Do not writers as a rule omit 
them from their articles, and do not orators eschew them ex- 
cept during the excitement of a congressional election? In 
the old days, I mean when I first became interested in politics, 
we had " roorbacks," or campaign stories. The politicians 
understood them, but the people did not, and they had some 
effect. These were literary "roorbacks," or juggling with 
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words. Now we have statistical "roorbacks," or juggling 
with figures, and neither the politicians nor the people un- 
derstand them. 

I have summarized our sources of statistical material. 
What are our agencies for statistical assimilation? How 
shall this material be put into shape for the popular mind? 
The average citizen is too busy a man to examine all these 
publications for himself; and as the editions are not large 
enough to supply every citizen with a copy, manifestly a 
large proportion of the community must obtain its statistics 
from the newspapers, from periodicals, or from works devoted 
to special subjects which present the contents of many vol- 
umes in a condensed form in one pamphlet or book. 

The printing press is the most potent aid that the statis- 
tician possesses. As I have remarked, few at the present 
day care to listen to an address or lecture full of statistics. 
They may appeal to the eye, but rarely attract the ear. This 
suggests a potent method of reaching the public ear with 
statistics. Bring them into text form, — change the perpen- 
dicular columns of figures into horizontal lines of words, and 
instead of comparing one long number with another number, 
perhaps even longer, bring everything to the basis of per- 
centages. If I say that out of 46,918,206 persons in the 
German Empire 23,459,103 have blue eyes and flaxen hair, 
I leave upon my audience no impression that they can carry 
away with them ; but if I say that 50 per cent, or one-half, 
of the inhabitants of the German Empire have blue eyes and 
flaxen hair, I have supplied them with a statistical point that 
should linger in their minds. 

So, in the published report itself, it may be allowable to 
draw conclusions, to make deductions, but they should be 
put in clean-cut paragraphs or, better still, short sentences, 
so that the busy man may read and remember. 

The newspaper can hi of incalculable service in dissemin- 
ating statistical information. It speaks often to large audi- 
ences; it adds to the fame of the statistician and to the 
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education of its readers by publishing the results of statis- 
tical investigations. The newspaper editor is a busy man. 
Perhaps he has both the ability and the inclination to take a 
large volume of statistics and boil it down for his readers, 
and perhaps he has not. In either case it may be that he 
cannot spare the time; the book is put to one side; and 
when the time is found the statistics are* "old," — that is, 
they have been discussed by other papers, and it is too late 
to write a review. 

This state of affairs can be largely remedied if what a sta- 
tistical volume means is brought into a few compact paragraphs 
by the statistician himself and made so conspicuous by kind 
of type or prominent position that the busy editor sees it 
and transfers it to the columns of his paper. 

The preparation of abstracts by the statistician may seem 
to have a "cut and dried" appearance; but it must be re- 
membered that this abstract is always given as an item of 
news, and not as an editorial utterance, — that is, the news- 
paper does not necessarily endorse the conclusions contained 
in the abstract. 

Something is being done to popularize statistics. In the 
first place, I am glad to note that the Census Office gives 
percentages of increase or decrease with its population fig- 
ures. This plan will undoubtedly be followed in the various 
bulletins to be issued. In addition, the Superintendent of 
the Census has appointed a Special Agent for Abstracts and 
Items. It will be his duty to supply old channels, and to 
discover new channels into which statistics can be advanta- 
geously sent. He will have a classified list of every news- 
paper and periodical in the country. He will also have a 
list of the writers and speakers who use statistical material 
in their articles or addresses. Not only will he supply to 
newspapers, writers, and speakers the information contained 
in Census Bulletins and Reports, written in popular form in 
abstracts and in items of various lengths, but he will also 
endeavor to learn what special statistics or new combinations 
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of results are desired: and, if possible, such statistics will be 
prepared and sent to the parties desiring them. These ab- 
stracts and items will be printed on one side of the paper 
only, so as to be immediately available as copy, and between 
the items white spaces will be left, so that the party using 
them can cut them out and make them part of his article or 
speech. Each Special Agent of the Census deals with his 
own specialty, and each Bulletin and published Report will 
have the distinctive treatment of the department from which 
it comes. It will be the duty of the Special Agent for Ab- 
stracts and Items to correlate this material, that is, to write 
abstracts and items containing results drawn from various 
Bulletins or Reports, and brought together in such a way as 
to show correlated results that the individual handling of 
Bulletins and Reports, would not supply. These abstracts 
and items, honestly and scientifically prepared, and supplied 
free of expense to all who may desire them, together with 
their appearance in the entire press of the country, will have 
a potent influence in educating the people to read and re- 
member statistical results; and that is what I mean by 
" making statistics popular." 

With its Report for 1889, upon being authorized by the 
Legislature, the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
introduced a new plan of issuing its annual reports. Being 
composed of Parts, each distinct in itself, these Parts are 
issued as soon as ready in pamphlet form. A double purpose 
is secured by this method of publication. The statistics 
reach the public earlier, for Part I is not held back several 
months until the entire Report is ready. Again, the news- 
papers give as much space to the consideration of one of these 
Parts as they formerly did to the entire Report. This means 
a gain to the Bureau, the newspapers, and the public. It 
would seem that this plan could be advantageously followed 
in the publication of census volumes. Then each subject 
could be issued in pamphlet form as soon as ready without 
waiting a year or more for the complete volume. This plan 
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would also do away with the too often cumbersome general 
analyses, for each part or seotion would necessarily be accom- 
panied by its special analysis. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor will pre- 
sent three statistical novelties in its Reports for 1890 and 
1891. The first one will be a " Labor Chronology." We 
read in the papers from day to day of strikes in Massachus- 
etts, in other states of the Union, and in foreign countries. 
We read also of movements in the many phases of the labor 
question, — co-operation, building associations, new trades 
unions, labor legislation, the starting of new industries or 
the marked development of old ones, the deaths of promi- 
nent labor reformers, the Janus-like effects of the tariff, — 
in fact, the daily record of industrial progress, decline, or 
conflict. The "Labor Chronology," as its name indicates, 
will supply a condensed history of all such points for the 
year 1890, and succeeding years. Not only will the arrange- 
ment be chronological, but it will be arranged also by sub- 
jects, so that the editor, politician, writer, or workingman 
can consult this chronology and find the year's history as 
regards strikes, co-operation, industrial partnership, growth 
of manufactures, labor legislation, or any other labor subject 
in which he may have a particular interest. 

In the summary made of the twenty annual reports of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor it was shown 
that more space was devoted to the subject of wages, prices, 
and cost of living than to any other. The Wage Statistics 
comprehended from 1752 to 1883, or 131 years. In the Re- 
port for 1891 the statistics of wages and prices will be brought 
up to 1885. To enable comparisons with Massachusetts fig- 
ures to be made, the Bureau will tabulate the entire returns 
contained in Volume XX of the United States Census of 
1880, or nearly 700 quarto pages of statistics of wages and 
prices from 1830 to 1880. In addition, the wage returns and 
the statistics of prices of the necessaries of life found in the 
Bureau reports of the various states from their organization 
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to 1885 will be brought into line, as will also similar figures 
for Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, and other Eu- 
ropean countries. The object in view is to bring the history 
of wages and prices forward to the latest possible date. The 
original transcripts will require fully 600,000 separate slips ; 
and these must be sorted so as to bring out the details of 
each branch of occupation, sex, year, state or county, age, 
whether day or piece work, and the actual or average weekly 
wages; with regard to prices, the particular article, year, 
state or county, city or town (with population), and the 
price per established unit of weight or measurement. These 
half million slips will be speedily and accurately handled by 
machinery, and the results classified, as regards both wages 
and prices, as high, medium high, medium, medium low, or 
low. We can then see, at a glance, the relation of wages to 
prices, in the countries considered, for specified years. 

The third departure from routine work will be the publica- 
tion of a Statistical Abstract of Massachusetts Public Docu- 
ments. The public document series now numbers forty-two 
publications, although all do not contain statistics. Such as 
do, however, will have their salient points compressed into a 
page or less, so that the mechanic, mill operative, or manu- 
facturer can glean from a pamphlet of thirty pages the statis- 
tical essence of thousands of pages. 

It is with no desire to interfere with the work of any other 
department that this condensation is undertaken. Its sole 
purpose is to make statistics popular by making them easily 
attainable, to express great facts in short sentences, so that 
the active pushing American can read as he runs and remem- 
ber what he reads. 

But more should be done. Permanent provisions should 
be made for the annual publication of the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States now issued by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department. Chief Brock has submitted 
to Congress the draft of a bill which provides that the various 
departments of the government shall supply the statistics 
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required for the Abstract. Even if this Abstract is provided 
for, but half is done that is required. The material must be 
still further condensed and sent broadcast over the country 
in the form of short abstracts in text form, and in the form 
of items so arranged as to be available for copy by simply 
cutting from the sheet, which should be printed on one side 
only. 

There should also be a Central Statistical Bureau of the 
United States, to collect and assimilate the work of Ameri- 
can and foreign statistical offices and bring their work into 
shape for comparison. As such an office would not under- 
take original investigations, but would deal with official re- 
ports, or with material collected by other parties, it would 
not be necessary that such an office should be conducted by 
the government. It would be much better to have it organ- 
ized on a private commercial basis. 

Such an office would supply its authorities with all its 
tabulations and presentations. It would be an office free 
from partisanship, for its proprietors would conduct it on a 
professional and financial basis. As long as it maintained 
this independent position its statistical value would be ac- 
knowledged. 

Such a Bureau, from its vast collection of official and per- 
sonal statistics, could prepare abstracts and items for the use 
of newspapers. It could prepare special statistics for editors, 
writers, merchants, statesmen, and others. It could publish 
small pamphlets on live subjects, giving in condensed form, 
at a small price, the results of original investigations from 
the published reports of statistical offices in all parts of the 
world. Its translators would put into graphic English, 
within a few days after their receipt in this country, the 
reports of foreign statistical offices, and the latest produc- 
tions of individual foreign statisticians. Such a Bureau 
would naturally publish a statistical paper, — probably a 
weekly. It would contain original articles, biographies of 
leading statisticians with portraits, accounts of the principal 
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statistical offices in the world, personal items, reviews of 
statistical works, a record of the progress made in practical 
statistics ; in fact, be " a trade paper," and a means of com- 
munication for those connected with or interested in the 
science. 

To the American Statistical Association and to the Annual 
Convention of Chiefs and Commissioners of Labor Bureaus 
the people of America must look for the organization, or, at 
least, the generous encouragement, of all legitimate plans for 
making statistics popular, that is, for having statistical truths 
form part of the education of the progressive American. 

The newspaper editor, the statistician, the special agent 
for abstracts and items, the statistical weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly, the Central Statistical Bureau, — in fact, all dis- 
pensers of statistics, — must supply them in such form that 
they will catch the eye, appeal to the mind, and linger in 
the memory. This, in my opinion, is the true answer to the 
inquiry — "How can Statistics be made Popular?" 



